A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“ , 
BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”~ Cowper. 
. -" . . 


FISHER’S REPORT TO MR. CASE. 


MIT lid of which he lifted many times that day when his 
THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. chief was too abstracted or busy to notice him, 
CHAPTER V. They seemed to be written not only in crabbed 

“Is't you, sir, that know things ?”—Shakspeare. French, but in crabbed law French, very different 

HAT day was a day of anxious thought to Fisher. | from the easy literature in that language of which 
He had told the truth when he had said he could | he had gained a smattering in his school days. 
tread French, and believed he had done so when he | But he had undertaken the task, and how was he 
| said ‘‘any French,” but in the latter statement he | to decline it? he would sink so low in his master’s 
had been in error, and he had a misgiving of the | good opinion, he would show himself to be so in- 
same when he glanced at the papers in his desk, the | capable of more than ordinary service. No, he must, 
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if he slept not at all that night, fathom their mean- 
ing, and in his clear hand write them out in English 
as clear, that they might be without any trouble 
plain to Mr. Caleb Case. 

The determination was so strong in him that at 
times he saw the work done; in imagination he 
beheld the clean manuscript lying beside the dingy 
yellow ones of which it was the beautiful transcript 
on that awful desk ; he saw the smile of approbation 
on the great man’s face—there might be even a word 
or two of praise ! 

But Fisher was of an ardent temperament, buoyed 
up or depressed by trifles equally unworthy of the 
weight he accorded to them; and while he thus 
sometimes triumphed, he had as many moments of 
doubt and fear. 

He spent no more than necessary time at work that 
afternoon. As soon as escape was practicable he 
went to his lodgings, with the papers in his bag, half 
doubting if Mr. Case would be pleased at their leav- 
ing the office, and dreading the possibility of meeting 
him at every turn. 

How relieved he felt when the bag lay on the 
table before him in his sitting-room, and when, with 
no chance of interruption, he had collected his pen, 
ink, and paper, and such French books as he had, to 
help him through his work. 

Every effort to overcome his difficulties showed 
him more and more plainly that they were not to be 
met. With a deep sigh and an aching head, he 
pushed them aside in despair. 

‘You look ill, Mr. Fisher,” said his landlady, 
when she brought in his tea; ‘you overwork your- 
self, sir, like that poor gentleman in the parlour,” 
she added, in a sympathising tone. 

‘‘Does he overwork himself?” inquired Fisher, 
out of civility, but thinking entirely of his own 
trouble. 

“Dear, yes, sir! he’s been having a French 
gentleman here between his hours of business, be- 
cause he wants to learn French; and it’s a pity for 
him to leave himself never a minute to swallow down 
a meal in peace; all the learning in the world won’t 
pay for loss of health.” — 

‘* No, certainly not,” said Fisher, a light breaking 
inonhim. ‘Learning French, is he? Very hard 
work, as you say; and he is ill, is he? Perhaps I 
could assist him a little; I will go down and speak 
to him.” 

‘Not till after tea,” expostulated the landlady ; 
but Fisher, putting his papers into his bag, went 
forthwith and knocked at the parlour door. 

His visit was kindly received when its purport was 
known, and the sick man, with whom he was slightly 
acquainted, entered freely into the subject on which, 
in truth, Fisher had come. 

Yes, he was learning French of an incomparable 
master, such an honourable man—a perfect gentleman 
—exceedingly clever, and of the highost character in 
every way. 

‘“* What is his address?” asked Fisher; ‘I might 
fancy a lesson or two myself.” 

‘IT think I have it; but he will be here on Satur- 
day,’’ said his fellow-lodger. 

Saturday! Fisher had a project with which Satur- 
day could have no concern. With a delight he could 
not altogether conceal, he received the card of ‘‘ The 
Abbé de Montmorenci,”’ containing his address in the 
street of ‘objectionable name.” Then, returning 
to his room, and hurrying over his tea, he departed 





with his blue bag under his arm, warning his land- 
lady not to sit up for him, for he knew not when 
he might return. 

‘“‘T hope he’s not going to take to late hours,” she 
thought, as he ran downstairs; ‘‘that was the only 
complaint I had against Mr. Firebrace ; and sorry [ 
am, late as he was, that he has left, for he was a nice 
free gentleman, and a first-rate lodger.” 

The evening was fast dying into night, as Fisher, 
in a concealing cloak, with his troubles under his 
arm, walked along street after street, very tired, 
almost dejected, for the most diligent inquiries 
seemed to bring him no nearer to his destination. 
At last, seeing before him by the dim light of the 
lamps, struggling through mist and fog, a respect- 
able-looking man, he determined to overtake him 
and ask his way, for those to whom he had hitherto 
applied for direction had not been of the most pro- 
mising appearance. Continually did the figure dis- 
appear in the fog and return to view beneath the 
next lamp, till, by a desperate onward push, Fisher 
overtook him. 

‘‘ Mr. Fisher!” exclaimed Anthony King, surprised 
to meet him in that locality. 

“Mr. King!” cried Fisher, annoyed that any one 
should detect him there; ‘*I am on business, you 
see. It’s very foggy; good night,” and with more 
haste to be quit of him than he had made to catch 
him, he hurried down the street. 

Anthony, rather struck by his manner, but attri- 
buting it to the press of some engagement, went on 
till he stopped at the door of ‘‘ Madame Higgin,” 
for the encounter had taken place in the street of 
* objectionable name.” 

He found the abbé and Cordell at their work, the 
latter yawning very considerably. He was in the 
middle of describing his meeting with Fisher, when 
a soft double knock at the door arrested him. 


‘‘ That is Fisher; be sure that is Fisher!” cried - 


Cordell ; ‘‘he is after me, depend upon it. Old Caso 
has got a hint of what I am about, and has ferreted 
me out, though I left no clue with my landlady.” 

‘Well, my ver goot Monsieur Fireplace, he shall 
have de pleasure of your society in dis room. Mon- 
sicur Antoine and I shall go into de room dere,” 
pointing to the small back parlour which he used as 
a bedroom, and which opened into the other with 
folding doors. 

‘‘No, no, I may be wrong. At all events, I won't 
betray myself. Let him ask for me if he wants me.” 

By this time the street-door was opened, and a 
parley was going on in the passage between Mrs. 

iggins and the visitor; there was no possibility, 
therefore, for Cordell to escape to his first-floor apart- 
ments. 

“Come in here, Tony,” he cried, pulling Anthony’s 
sleeve. ‘Abbé, send him off as quick as you can 
if his business is with you, and if with me, then he 
will not seo me hore.” 

There was barely time to say this and shut the 
folding doors before that of the room opened, and 
Mrs. Higgins ushered in the weary Fisher. 

The abbé, busily covering the papers scattered on 
the table, received him with his invariable politeness. 

“I had this card, sir, from a pupil of yours, 
Fisher began ;-‘‘I was told you were one of the best 
masters I could have, and I want to know if you will 
give me some lessons.” 

Would he? toouldn’t he? ‘Saar, I am impress s0 
much wid-de politeness of monsieur, I will have de 
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honneur to attend you when you please, if you can 
say your time.” 

“We can settle that at another opportunity,” said 
Fisher, drawing out his bag; ‘the truth is, I want 
a lesson to-night for a particular purpose. I have 
some very difficult French papers to translate; they 
are too much for me, and I hope to get through them 
with your help.” 

“My helps!” cried the abbé, forgetting for a 
moment his imprisoned friends, ‘I shall be proud 
to helps you! what is it dat has give you so much 
trouble?” and he watched the unfolding of the 
papers with great interest. 

“These papers are of the greatest consequence,” 
said Fisher; ‘‘my employer has ordered me to give 
him a perfect translation, and I assure you, Monsieur 
Montmorenci, if I had not been informed that you 
were a gentleman of the highest honour, I would 
not have come to you.” 

The abbé looked serious. But how about his 
friends? He could not allow his new pupil to betray 
himself to ai unsuspected auditory, nor could he 
advertise him of their near neighbourhood, for 
although Fisher had not given his name, he had 
little doubt from Anthony’s description that it was he. 

He tapped his snufi-box thoughtfully, and then, 
as a bright thought struck him, he begged to be 
excused for a moment, and went into the other room 
to show the prisoners how thsy might escape through 
the window which opened into the yard. ~ 

To his surprise, he found the window open and the 
room empty. 

“It is ver good, ver good,” he thought, as he 
closed the window again to exclude the fog; and 
returning with a relieved mind, he quickly entered 
into the wants of his new pupil. 

His face, during their study of the papers, por- 
trayed astonishment and perplexity; he looked at 
Fisher with a bewildered air, as the same names 
that were mentioned in Cordell’s letters continually 
occurred. 

“Tt is ver strange! grect mervel!”’ he repeatedly 
exclaimed ; but Fisher, supposing that he was allud- 
ing to the French in which the matter was conveyed, 
paid no attention to him, being too much absorbed 
in his one aim of translation to allow his thoughts to 
wander. 

“Now let mo read it aloud once all through,” said 
Fisher, when the work was complete; ‘‘I think it 
could not be better,’ and he read loudly and dis- 
tinctly from beginning to end. 

‘Qh, monsieur,” exclaimed the abbé, half refusing 
the generous fee which the poor clerk pressed upon 
him with a trembling, fevered hand. 

“Take it, my dear sir,” said Fisher, ‘‘ you havo 
done me such a service; I hope to get a regular 
lesson from you every week,” and, with a heart full 
of joy, he plunged again into the fog, hugging his 
blue bag, as containing the sure passport to his 
master’s favour. 

“Tt is ver late,’ exclaimed the abbé, placing the 
money in his purse; ‘‘n’importe, 1 am come near 
by every shillang to my free tousand.” 

“T think you ought to share that with us,” said 
Cordell, coming through the doors in time to hear 
his soliloquy. 

“Monsieur Fireplace! you dere? You have come 
again troo de window.” 

“T never went out of it,” said Cordell. 

“No! you have never went out of it?”’ cried the abbé, 
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in consternation; ‘‘and you have hear all poor 
Monsieur Fisher has say?” 

«Every word of it.” 

“Oh, quel—youw, Monsieur Fireplace! a man of 
honneur! un gentilhomme! Vraiment! ” 

‘* Abandon fait larron,” said Cordell, laughing ; 
‘‘that was one of the first proverbs you taught me, 
and I fell under the opportunity.” 

The abbé, much agitated, walked up and down 
the room; at last, standing very erect, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Monsieur, you have learn some French, I wish it 
was more; but you have never learn from me, who 
am of de family of de Montmorenci, de—”’ 

‘*Don’t fume,” cried Cordell; ‘‘ you intended no 
harm, and I intended no harm, and Fisher intended 
no harm; so as we all three went to work with the 
most innocent, honourable inteutions, let us rejoice 
that our labour is rewarded with decided good.” 

“‘T have not quite understand you,” said tho 
abbé, still chafed, but somewhat calmer; “ why 
have you deceive me, by open de window ?” 

‘« Pardonnez moi, ma chére—”’ 

‘* Mon cher, mon cher!”’ interrupted the abbé. 

* All right,” said Cordell; ‘‘1 opened the window, 
not to deceive you, but to let out the smell of some 
fish, that were as tired of being in the room as I 
was, I should think, from the strong remonstrance 
that came from the basket.” 

‘It is herrings—my herrings; what have you 
done wid my herring?” inquired the abbé in an in- 
jured tone, for his multiplied provocations had quite 
unnerved him. 

‘“‘T took the hberty of lowering them into the 
yard,” said Cordell; ‘I have a weakness about 
high flavours—especially those of ancient tish. 
Excuse me, my good friend, 1 promise you if some 
less particular cat has supped on them (which for 
your sake I hope is the case), I will give you 
to-morrow as fine a pair of soles as Billingsgate will 
furnish; come, think of the bargain, and make it 
up!” 

The abbé loved soles, but his honour! He still 
looked displeased, when Cordell added, ‘‘There is no 
dishonour ; I have surely a right to be a hearer of 
my own affairs?” 

‘Mais, oui; I do not deny that,” said the abbé, 
softened by the soles, and remembering the familiar 
names in the law papers. 

‘‘ Very good ; then, my friend, let me tell you that 
that young fellow has been so obliging as to en- 
lighten moe marvellously ; I did not mean to listen, 
but Fisher’s speedy opening, containing indubitablo 
evidence that my suspicions of old Case were just, 
set me to watch, and when you came in I hid.” 

‘«‘ And Monsieur Antoine?” inquired the abbé. 

‘Oh, he went out of the window, after the fish.” 

“T shall go seek for my herring,” said the abbé, 
giving up the question for the present; and he bor 
rowed Mrs. Higgins’s lantern to search in the fog 
for his dishonoured delicacy, while Cordell hastened 
to tell Anthony the new light the evening’s adven- 
ture had thrown upon the sale of Callowtields. 

CHAPTER VI. 
« Fair looks he would impart, 


1 cloak ill thoughts in complimental art.” 
rn ' . ~-Phineas Fletcher. 


Tr: documents which Mr. Caleb Case had given to 





Fisher to translate were the original answers to tho 
applications made by Anthony King’s widowed 
mother to her relatives abroad. 
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After his son’s death, Mr. King, somewhat com- 
punctious, had empowered Mr. Case to investigate 
his affairs, and report their state. In this investiga- 
tion he bad possessed himself of all such material 
as might keep the widow subject to her father-in- 
law. 

Less with an intention of injuring her than of 
strengthening the position of Mr. King, he had 
withdrawn those letters. They had been written 
with great care, and by their statements proved 
beyond a doubt the right of Anthony to his deceased 
father’s inheritance, of which they suggested that 
his trustee held the title-deeds. 

Mr. Case had many affairs on his mind; in truth, 
considering his wealth, and power, and wisdom, he 
was not the happy man he ought to have been, so 
people sometimes suspected. ‘True, he gave dinner- 
parties that were worthy of a column in the news- 
pupers, he kept a stately house and household, he 
could nod and smile people into good situations and 
frown them out of them, so strong was his influence. 
If any one wanted countenance to a project, his 
friends would say, ‘‘ Go to Mr. Case. He is a director; 
you can’t succeed if he is against you.”’ If any one 
was on the brink of ruin, as it seemed, he was 
advised as a last resource to go to Mr. Case: ‘“‘If 
any one can advise you, and get you out of this, he 
can.” In fact, his wisdom and power were pro- 
verbial, and yet he was not a happy man. 

His mind was overcharged with affairs, his own 
and those of other people; and even Ais mind, 
capacious and strong as it was, could not bear an 
overcharge. Moreover, he was not young, and his 


memory, which had once been his pride, began to 
fail, and he sometimes had serious reason to regret 
its failure, omitting things that there was grave 


necessity for remembering. 

What made this worse was that Mr. Case never 
confided his affairs to any one; he always said to 
those whom he advised, ‘‘ What is in your own 
keeping is safe.”” Some teasing things, mere summer- 
flies, to be sure (he would have told you), had 
annoyed him of late—among them was the inter- 
ference about the sale of Callowfields. This sale 
had been effected by the presentation of a false 
title. The purchaser, an unscrupulous man, was 
aware of it; but believing what Mr. Case asserted, 
that the true deeds had been destroyed by fire, he 
consented to the risk, and connived at the imposture, 
on consideration of the very low price he was to pay, 
for Mr. Case did not feel it at all incumbent on him 
to make his statements to Miss King agree with his 
private account book, and a cipher, easily added, 
made a great difference in a column of figures, so 
that the boast with which he had charmed her of a 
high price and fine investment was in truth a 
pleasant romance. 

But what object could Mr. Case have in injuring 
Miss King, to benefit a man of loose principles with 
whom he had no common interest beyond that of an 
eccasionaldeal? This is the reader’s query. 

Authony King also asked Cordell Firebrace what 
interest Mr. Case could have in injuring him. 

The reader and Anthony King shall know in due 
time. 

We said Mr. Case was annoyed. The annoyance 
was a mere trifle, he told himself so; to others he 
would not have condescended to mention it; yet it 
kept him awake at night since he had discovered that 
Cordell Firebrace was engaged against him. He 





despised Cordell, heartily despised him—so heartily 
that it was questionable if fear was not mixed with 
contempt; but he could not shake the thing out of 
his mind. 

What was contained in those old documents— 
those French papers written so many years back? 
He had taken them away at the time, because the 
widow attached great importance to them, promising 
her to deal with them as her friend; but he had 
only very imperfectly scanned them, for he was no 
French scholar, and as at her death the subject 
seemed to be forgotten, he forgot them, and probably 
would nat have recollected them, if Fisher’s infor- 
mation respecting Cordell Firebrace had not set him 
on the alert. 

‘‘T will see what they know about it,” he said to 
himself, taking them from the secret drawer which 
contained papers of the kind. 

But the inscriptions on Cleopatra’s needle would 
have been quite as intelligible to him as the French 
in which they were written,—small writing, thin 
discoloured paper, and very idiomatic French, dis- 
guising to him the most commonplace law phrases. 

He spent very little time on them, put them away 
with a frown, and after many cogitations, disposed 
of them as we have related. 

Fisher was at his desk early the next morning, 
the fair translation was lying before him ready to 
present, and he was exulting in the victory ho had 
gained. 

His chief entered with a clouded brow, so clouded 
that Fisher sat down nervously, after having risen to 
present his work. 

‘‘No other letters?’’ asked Mr. Case, as he took 
up those on his table. 

‘‘No, sir,’ said Fisher; ‘‘but the translation, 
sir; I have done it, sir,” added the clerk, offering 
the papers. 

‘‘Oh, very well, lay them down,” said Mr. Case 
carelessly, reading his letters. 

Poor Fisher! was that all? Very indifferent pay 
for his night of labour and anxiety ; but never mind, 
when the great man read them he would surely say, 
‘“Well done, Fisher! very good! I see that you 
understand French.” 

So he returned to his seat and resumed his work. 
His head ached, but what of that? his trouble was 
over, and he was as happy as any one with a bad 
headache could be. 

Slowly did Mr. Case read his letters; he took 
them up, and laid them down, and took them up 
again. At length he appeared to settle down at 
a writing-table, and said, ‘‘Those papers, Fisher, 
where are they?” 

Fisher hastened once more to present them. Mr. 
Case took them in silence, and Fisher saw, looking from 
the corners of his eyes while he was writing, that 
the great man was reading them steadily through, 
and that his frown grew darker as he went on. 
‘‘ T dare say he has a headache, poor fellow,” thouglit 
the clerk, pressing his hand on his own forehead, 
which was throbbing painfully. 

‘‘ Fisher,” said Mr. Case, when he had finished 
them, and had walked slowly with them in his hand 
to his desk. 

‘Yes, sir,”’ said Fisher. 

‘“You did this yourself?” asked Mr. Case, with 
a look that went into the very marrow of the clerk, 
who answered, ‘‘ Ye-e-e-s, sir, I wrote it all,” in a 
tone corresponding with his trembling face. 
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‘‘They have not been out of your hands?” said 
Mr. Case, his eyes still fixed on him. 

‘No, sir; oh, no, sir, I assure you they have 
not been out of my sight,” said Fisher, energetically, 
the blood returning to his face. 

‘Because, as I told you, they are strictly private,” 
said Mr. Case. 

‘“‘Yes, sir; I know, sir; they have never been out 
of my hands,—I have been at work on them the 
whole night,” said Fisher, who for the first time 
began to doubt whether he had been right in sub- 
mitting these troublesome papers to the eyes of the 
Frenchman. 
thought ; ‘‘ besides, what interest could he have in 
them, any more than I have?” 

Mr. Case was silent for some time, then he 
suddenly asked, ‘‘Could you from memory give me 
the substance of this translation, Fisher?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I had so much trouble with it; 
indeed, with translating and copying, it took me the 
whole night, and I never went to bed till just day- 
light ; I think I could almost say it in my sleep.” 

Mr. Case did not reply, he was battling with self- 
reproach on account of his carelessness in having 
allowed any one to become intimate with memoranda 
so necessary to suppress. 

“He could say it by heart,” then doubtless he 
had translated it. So far it was safe, and if any one 
was to be trusted it was Fisher. After a consider- 
able pause, during which he appeared to be engaged 
in other matters, he said, in a pleasanter tone, and 
without a frown, 

‘‘T dare say you were surprised at what you learnt 
in these letters about Mr. King’s affairs?” 

“Mr. King, sir?” said Fisher, as if awaking from 
a dream. 

“Yes, Mr. King; didn’t you know it was about 
him (though incorrect—all nonsense), and his title 
to that place?” 

“‘Oh yes, sir! I remember,” said Fisher; ‘ but 
really, sir, I was so taken up in getting it into good 
English that I didn’t take any interest in the business 
part; all that preamble about tail-general and tail- 
special was so difficult.” 

“TI dare say, I dare say,’’ said Mr. Case, smiling. 
“Well, you are very wise, Fisher, not to trouble 
yourself with more than belongs to you.” 

“No, sir,’ said Fisher, losing half his headache, 
in that bland tone and fascinating smile. 

“My reason for trusting you, Fisher, is that our 
interests are one, and I feel sure you are sensible of 
the value of my confidence, and are worthy of it. Of 
course your career in life is dependent on me, and 
what affects me in the way of business affects you.” 

Fisher’s headache was entirely gone ! 

“You say you remember these letters—which, I find, 
were not worth the trouble you have had with them,” 
he added, in a careless tone; ‘‘but, you know, office 
tales are never to be remembered; your memory 
must be a grave—a bottomless sea—for anything, 
everything that transpires here. I speak of the prin- 
ciple generally,” he continued. ‘As to this” (point- 
ing to the translation), ‘‘ it is a mere fairy tale; but 
fairy tales, when official, must be drowned—buried.”’ 

Fisher was too much overpowered with the extra- 
ordinary condescension of the great man to reply 
with more than looks, and by dint of various business 
subjects about which Mr. Case spoke to him, his mind 
was led from the subject of the papers as effectually 
as his master could desire. ° 


‘But then he is so honourable,”’ he |' 





‘‘T should recommend your not returning this after- 
noon,’’ said the great man, with a kind smile; “ you 
will be fitter for work to-morrow if you take a rest.” 

‘“‘ Are you turned soft-brained?’’ he exclaimed to 
himself, when the grateful Fisher had left. ‘ Well, 
I believe that lad is safe, unless Firebrace gets hold 
of him. How could I trust these out of my hands!” 
and he pushed the papers, French and English, 
between the bars of his grate, and the painful labour 
of so many hours soon became gauzy cinders. 


Sonnets of the Sacred peur. 

BY THE REV. 8. J. STONE, M.A. 
EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
“Waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 

1 Cor, 1. 7. 
ID all that draws or that distracts I wait : 
This shall not hold me back by stress of woe 
Nor that seduce by aught of bliss below ; 
Mine eyes are fixed upon a far-off gate 
Whose pearly portals, be it soon or late, 
One day shall open ; and I wait to know 
What things my Lord hath hidden: and to go, 
An heir with Him, to claim my birth’s estate. 
I wait to see mine enemy overhurled 
For ever ’neath tho chariot of my king ; 
I wait to see the glory of that world 
Whereof the poet-prophets sang and sing ; 
But this of all that comes I wait to see— 
The Face of Him Who gave Himself for me. 





SOME GLIMPSES INTO THE SUPPRESSED 
CONVENTS IN ROME. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
I. 
EYOND a mere enumeration of the suppressed 
convents,* and the exact date of their being 
taken possession of, a few glimpses into the peculiar 
lives of their inmates, or a brief detail of facts con- 
nected with their founders or their history, cannot 
fail of being both curious and interesting, especially 
as from this time forth the conventual life of so 
many centuries has ceased in them, or is about to 
cease for ever. 
One of the most remarkable convents in Rome is 
that of Ze Sepolte Vive, or Buried Alive Nuns. 
Opposite to the Church of Madonna di Monti, in 
the Suburra, there rises, sadly and severely, the 
nunnery of the Buried Alive. It is said to stand 
exactly on-the spot where Julius Cresar was born. 
Whatever the legends say of the melancholy con- 
dition of the Vestal Virgins, it certainly was not to 
be compared with the voluntary nonentity of these 
nuns. The vestals were able to go out, were much 
honoured by the people, had the chief:seats in the 
amphitheatre assigned to them, and the right of 
granting pardon to any criminal condemned to death 
whom they met on the way. ‘True, any dereliction 
of their vows led to the actuality of a death of 
which the lives of these Christian vestals is a type. 
The stranger in Rome is shown, in the old gardens 





* See ‘ Leisure Hour” for June and July. 
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of Sallust, the identical spot, called anciently Campus 
Sceleratus, where the unfortunates who had broken 
their vows ended their miserable days. ‘‘The un- 
happy woman,” say the authorities on this subject, 
‘was brought hither in a close litter attired as a 
corpse. A small vault underground had already 
been prepared for her, containing a couch, a lamp, 
and a little food. The pontifexr maximus having 
lifted his hands in secret prayer, opened the litter, 
led forth the culprit, and placing her on the steps of 
the ladder which led below, gave her over to the 
common executioner, who conducted her to her 
living tomb, then drew up the ladder, and filled up 
the mouth of the pit level with the surrounding earth, 
and she was left to perish.” 

Such was the Roman code of morality against the 
sin of the priestess; and it has been said in Rome 
that the sin of the professed nun has been visited 
with a punishment almost more severe, because it 
may be prolonged through the years even of a long 
lite. It does not, however, appear that the convent 
of Le Sepolte Vive is so much a place of punishment 
as an experiment as to the amount of severity to 
which gentle, and often tenderly nurtured, women 
will voluntarily submit themselves under the in- 
fluences of their religious education. Nevertheless, 
how much suffering, what long and bitter regrets, 
what weariness, what misery of soul, what insanity, 
and even death, ensues there is never known. The 
buried tomb of the desecrated vestal in the Campus 
Sceleratus was not more silent regarding its inmate 
than have been the walls of Le Sepolte Vive. 

The Buried Alive in the Suburra having taken 
their vows might never again leave the walls of the 
convent, might never hear any other voice than that 


of the confessor, might never again behold the face 
of heaven, farther than the little space of sky which 


was visible above their lofty walls. The holy affec- 
tien of the family ceased for them, and whilst the 
nuns of other orders were permitted to receive visits 
of*relatives, though separated by the grating of the 
convent-parlour, to these it was not allowed. The 
convent, which stands in a cul-de-sac, at the end 
of which is painted a crucifixion, is thus as silent 
Within as it is without. 

Admission, however, being allowed, the stranger 
finds himself, after passing through silent, gloomy 
corridors, in a large, silent reception hall, the walls 
of which are inscribed with sentences of stern reli- 
gious instruction, well suited for those whose daily 
occupation it is to dig a portion of their own graves, 
lie down in them, and employ the rest of their time 
in the adoration of the blessed sacrament. A doubly- 
grated opening in one of the walls reveals a per- 
forated plate of zine, behind which the abbess, 
thickly veiled from head to foot, receives the visitor, 
herself unseen. 

As these unhappy Buried Alive can know nothing 
of what occurs without the walls, hardly, indeed, 
knowing of what occurs within, the consternation 
may easily be conceived that filled the entire com- 
munity when the official announcement of a visit 
from the Government delegates was made known to 
them—of men not only empowered to visit them, 
but to take possession of, and even turn them out of, 
their sealed and sacred domicile. 

What an excitement there must have been amongst 
them! Let us picture the scene. The men are in 
the house, and the women are summoned to their 
presence—the very abbess herself must obey. They 
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are twenty-nine in number; and as they are called 
upon in succession, they come forward, like ghostly 
shadows, covered from head to foot in their thick 
black habit and veils, and sign their respective 
warrants of pension at the farther extremity of the 
hall by a half-light, keeping their backs to the 
officers, and then as instantly disappearing,—vague 
apparitions, mournful spectres which had disap. 
peared from the families of the living! Old were 
they, or young ? who could say? Nevertheless, they 
were treated with much consideration, and as their 
house was not immediately needed for the use of 
Government, they are allowed still to remain there, 
So there they still are, much more like characters in 
some novel of Mrs. Ratcliffe’s than women of the 
present day. 

Yet this, in the Romish Church, is a high form of 
religious life, and they who are subjected to it are con- 
sidered near to heaven. Noreligion but that of a priest- 
hood alienated by a forced celibacy from all family ties 
and feeling, could thus strip away from life every- 
thing of life—all its hopes, charities, aspirations, and 
imaginings, all its purpose and usefulness—and 
reduce it to a death in life more horrible than death 
itself. 

The vows here are so strict that a double time of 
noviciate is allowed ; but the black veil once assumed, 
it cannot be removed. It is said that Pope Gregory 
XvI, being desirous of proving the fidelity of the 
abbess, said to her, ‘‘ Sorella mia, levate il velo” (Sister, 
lift your veil), to which she replied, ‘‘ Vo, mio padre, 
e vietato dalla nostra regola” (No, my father ; it is 
forbidden to break our vows). 

The Princess of Wales, on her late visit to Rome, 
is said to have succeeded where Gregory xvi failed. 
She, it appears, having a great desire to visit the 
Sepolte Vive, and it being impossible otherwise to 
obtain permission, asked the favour from Pio Nono 
himself. He, charmed with her beauty and her 
sweet manners, readily gave her this unheard-of 
permission, granting her to see all those that she 
desired to see. 

It is reported that when her wishes were made 
known to the cardinal in attendance upon them, he 
started at the request as impossible, but on hearing 
or seeing the Pope’s authority, surprised and dis- 
pleased as he was, nothing but obedience remained 
for him. To the melancholy Suburra accord- 
ingly the English prince and princess drove, accom- 
panied by their cardinal; and, to the no small con- 
sternation of the portress, they were admitted, and, 
proceeding to the silent hall, with its ghostly warn- 
ings in the heart of the tomb, presented their 
unheard-of demands to the veiled abbess behind the 
threefold grating. The princess wished to see the 
sisters. Impossible! But she had the permission 
of Holy Father. What the abbess said I know not, 
but obedience to the head of the Church is part of her 
vows, therefore she obeyed; and presently, nine- 
and-twenty closely-veiled women, like mournful 
black spectres, entered the hall and took their 
silent stand in a long row, all their heads bowed 
down under their heavy impenetrable veils. 

‘But I must see their faces,” said the princess, 
no doubt touched to the heart by the sight. 

‘‘Impossible! those veils never were lifted to the 
eye of man or woman.” 

But again she had the Pope’s permission ; and 
again, in obedience to the head of the Church, the 
abbess reluctantly yielded, 
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For a moment every veil was lifted, and the nine- 
and-twenty countenances, the heart-sick and the 
weary, the old and the young faces, unfamiliar to 
each other, were beheld for a moment by the stranger 
from another land—the heretic princess. 

Whether the affair is accurately told or not, it is 
given as a specimen of the stories current in Rome. 

The other day I learned a little fact regarding the 
interior life of this convent, which is curious. One 
woman, and one only, lives in the Vatican—the wife 
of the general of the Pope’s guards,—and probably 
owing to the disturbance introduced in the Sepolte 
Vive by the pending changes, the rules there may be 
a little relaxed. At all events, this one lady of the 
Vatican took an American Catholic lady of her 
acquaintance to the Sepolte Vive. The stranger saw 
a few of the veiled women; and though not seeing 
their faces, heard their voices. They made their 
visitors welcome, and conversed with them with great 
animation—not on their religious duties, but about 
their cats. The whole interest of their life and living 
was apparently concentrated in the cats and their 
kittens ; in this way the pent-up tenderness of their 
hearts has found an outlet. .. 

The lenity shown by the Government to this ex- 
aggerated religious order has been extended also to 
the Sacramentists, opposite the Quirinale. There 
were found to be thirty-six nuns; everything in 
perfect order. Donna Sordini was the virgo maxima, 
and the virgo seniora Donna Pfeifer, a Swiss lady, 
who, though seventy-eight years of age, signed the 
warrant for her pension with a steady hand. These 
women probably will be allowed to die out. 

THE CONVENT OF THE ARA-COLI. 

The church and monastery of the Ara-Coeli stand 
on the same eminence as the Capitol, and are on its 
left hand as you ascend to it. The church is said to 
occupy the site of the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
erected by Romulus. The Roman Catholic tradition 
is that it derives its name from an altar raised by 
Augustus to commemorate the prophecy of our 
Saviour by the Sibyl, a fact recognised in the ancient 
hymn by the words— 

‘“‘ Teste David cum Sibylla.” 

In any case it is one of the most ancient religious 
sites in Rome, and many great historical events— 
even before the Christian era—have taken place 
around it. The great monastery belonged originally 
to the Benedictines, but in 1252 it came into posses- 
sion of the Franciscans, and at onco assumed a high 
position as the residence of the General of the Order 
of Minor Franciscans, or Grey Friars, and thus for 
these many centuries has been the head or centre of 
this important order throughout the world. 

As you approach the Campidoglio you see to the 
left a long flight of 124 steps, ascending to the 
door of the church. Theso steps at Christmas aro 
the scene of a kind of religious fair, through the 
immense crowd of which devout people may be seen 
ascending on their knees as on the steps of the Scala 
Santa at the Lateran, which, indeed, may be wit- 
nessed any day in the year. 

The interior of the church is rich, gloomy, and 
picturesque—intensely interesting to the pious Catho- 
lic, especially of the lower class, for here is the chapel 
of the Presepio, or Manger, an idea which originated 
with St. Francis of Assissi. This is a theatrical 
representation, occupying the interior of one of the 
chapels, of the stable at Bethlehem, the Virgin 
seated in the centre with the babe on her knee, 





Joseph at her side, and the shepherds and the magi 
kneeling before her, all the size of life, with oxen, 
asses, angels, and cherubs around, and the Almighty 
Father, amidst clouds and celestial radianee, above. 
Beyond is a pleasant landscape, with palm-trees and 
meads, in which flocks and herds are feeding, with 
the town of Bethlehem in the background. The 
Virgin, of course, is attired as a queen, with a 
glittering crown on her head and rings on her 
fingers, whilst the child, a dark-coloured wooden 
doll, is also crowned and ablaze with jewels. ‘The 
whole is tawdry and theatrical, but it attracts thou- 
sands, and the church is crowded on those days on 
which the bambino, or child, is carried by a proces- 
sion of priests through the church and displayed to 
the kneeling thousands outside, where little wax 
dolls to represent the infant Christ, and little sheep 
wrapped round with cotton wool, and little holy pic- 
tures and rosaries, are being sold. This fetish idol 
was and still is believed by the ignorant papalini 
to possess miraculous power, and used to be carried 
out to the sick with great state of priests and candles 
burning until the Italians came in. It has beena 
source of great wealth to the monks. 

Leaving the superstitions of this venerable old 
church, over which we, perhaps, have delayed the 
reader too long, one little fact especially interesting 
to the English may be mentioned. It was in this 
church, as Gibbon himself relates, that on the 15th 
of October, 1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol, whilst barefooted friars were singing 
vespers, the idea of writing ‘‘ The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire ”’ first occurred to him. 

When the municipal guards, to whom this convent 
was made over, came to take possession, they found a 
locked door, which the custodian appeared unwilling 
to open. He was, however, compelled to do so, when 
it was found that the room to which it led contained 
two old imprisoned monks, but for what cause—crime 
or otherwise—could not be discovered. One was 
secretly conveyed away before he could be ques- 
tioned; the other appeared to be a lunatic. ‘The 
clerical journals which admitted the fact stated that 
the latter had been so confined for eight or ten years. 
Of the one that was secretly removed nothing has tran- 
spired. The walls of the prison cell were covered, it 
is said, with lamentations and imprecations on the 
oppressive rule under which the writer had suffered. 
These probably were from the hand of the prisoner 
who was removed. The old lunatic refused to leavo 
the place, saying that he was about to build the New 
Jerusalem. ; 

The whole interior of this famous old monastery 
was found to be.very dirty, with the exception of the 
refectory, on the wall of which a Latin inscription 
recorded the fact that Benedict xm1 (1724) deigned 
to dine there with the monks. Great was the labour 
therefore required to bring the place into anything 
like decent condition. In some of the lower cells old 
iron instruments of so-called Christian devotion were 
found, but in such a rusty condition as to prove that 
they had been little used of late years. ‘There were 
plenty also of cords ‘and thongs of discipline, thrown 
into heaps; and the curious say that, if not here, at 
all events in some of the convents, whips have been 
found of so ingenious a contrivance that even though 
used for the most violent self-flagellation, they would 
inflict no suffering. 

The rule must have been somewhat lax amongst 
these old Grey Friars, for during the wintex of 1872 a 
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couple of monks at least were implicated in an exten- 
sive forgery of the Roman paper money, which they 
contrived to get into the hands of the farmers of the 
Campagna, who became great losers. 

Though the discipline seemed to be lax, and the 
whole condition of the vlace forlorn and dirty, yet 
one praiseworthy circumstance was discovered. The 
monks were not all of them idle. They had a woollen 
manufacture in the convent, furnished with good 
looms and a steam-engine. They employed several 
Roman weavers, and supplied woollen cloth to twenty- 
six convents of the province, together with a consider- 
able quantity of flannel. 


CONVENT OF THE URSULINE NUNS. 

Via Vittoria opens into the Corso, near the Piazza 
del Popolo; ‘t is supposed by some to have been so 
called because two brothers and a third youth, 
always victors in the races of the Corso, were con- 
ducted to their home in this street by the crowd, 
shouting, ‘ Vittoria!” 

Here stood the convent of the Ursulines, founded 
by a Princess Borghese about 1600, and afterwards 
enlarged by the niece of Cardinal Mazzarini, who, 
after many vicissitudes, died here in 1687. Her 
daughter, Maria Beatrice, who married James 11 of 
England, also passed some years in this convent, as 
did Clementina, the wife of ‘“‘the old Pretender” 
acknowledged in Rome as James. And as if it 
were a place of refuge for destitute royal ladies, 
hither, at the terrible commencement of the great 
French Revolution, fled Madame Victoire and Ma- 
dame Adelaide, “the aunts of the king.” But it 
will be so no longer. 

When the Committee of Liquidation entered to 
take possession, Donna Entizzi, a Roman lady of 
distinguished, though citizen family, and as the 
superior called virgo maxima, received, as if noblesse 
oblige even under the most disastrous and trying 
circumstances, the Marquis Carcano and the notary, 
with the two customary municipal witnesses, with 
the utmost courtesy; caused the protest, which it 
was only seemly for her to make, to be entered by 
the notary, and then, throwing open the doors, in- 
troduced those gentlemen into the hall of the con- 
vent, where the nuns were assembled to receive 
the warrants of their pensions. Of these there were 
twenty-three, of whom twenty-one were called the 
choir, and twelve lay sisters. The greater part of 
them were aged; one only was young and handsome, 
a member of the Grazioli family, but not the ducal 
one. Amongst the others was one of the Cenci, and 
another of the Lepri family. 


CONVENTS OF THE TOR DI SPECCHI AND STA. FRANCESCA 
ROMANA. 

The convent of the Tor di Speccht was an especially 
aristocratic one. It was imagined that ecclesiastical 
influence might probably exempt this convent, as 
also that of Sta. Francesca Romana, from suppres- 
sion; but the decree was regularly carried out in 
their case also. One of the sisterhood—for they are 
not professed nuns, only taking upon themselves a 
vow of obedience to tho resident mother—was the 
grand-neice of the Pope, the Countess Maria Mastai- 
Ferretti, who only made her profession the previous 
spring. 

This convent stands in a narrow lane, turning off 
to the right as you approach the ascent to the 
Capitol. Its front looks neglected and gloomy ; yet 





| within, it possesses beautiful cloisters and charniing 


gardens. In front, however, the lane widens into an 
open space, from which a passage leads up to the 
Tarpeian Rock, of which it also affords a view. 

The Zor di Speccht, or Tower of Mirrors, obtained 
this extraordinary name from the medizval legend 
that Virgil lived here in his character of magician, 
and lined the tower with mirrors in order that all 
private transactions of the city might thus be ex- 
hibited to him. 

The convent of Sta. Francesca Romana was founded 
in the fifteenth century by Francesca Romana, a noble 
lady of the Ponziani family, for the order of Oblate 
Nuns. The sisterhood was under the direction of tho 
Olivetan Monks, but acknowledged no authority except 
thatof the Pope. The dress—that of the Benedictines— 
a long black gown and white hood, was extremely 
picturesque. The dissolution of this convent deprives 
not only the pious Romans, but the sight-loving 
strangers, of one of the most pleasing celebrations of 
the Church, though in fact it was shorn of most of 
its splendour as soon as the Italian rule commenced 
in the city. For eight days following the anniversary 
of the death of the patron saint, the beautiful halls 
and galleries were thrown open to the public, filled 
with flowers and flowering shrubs, and the ground 
strewn with box twigs. All was open to visitors— 
relics of the saint, her veil, her shoes, and the bowl in 
which she prepared ointment for the poor, displayed 
on the table; and passing through the cloisters, set 
with flowering shrubs and orange-trees, the chapel 
was reached,where a sermon was preached on the life 
of the saint, where her body embalmed might be seen 
lying beneath the altar. 

The tomb of the saint, however, is in the church 
dedicated to her, and belonging to the convent of the 
Olivetan Monks, which stands in the Forum, exactly 
opposite to the Arch of Titus. This church is said to 
stand upon the exact spot where Peter and John 
rebuked the magician Simon Magus, though in the 
Acts of the Apostles this event is related as having 
occurred in Samaria. But no matter, the Romish 
Church says that Simon Magus came to Rome, and 
claims this as one of Peter’s miracles when he visited 
their city ; in confirmation of which two hollow stones, 
set in the wall retain, it is believed, the depression 
made by the knees of the Apostle when he prayed 
for the defeat of the blasphemous sorcerer ;—and in- 
deed nothing short of a miracle could have made the 
solid stone pliant as a cushion for the time; whilst 
he knees of Peter must have been those of a giant, 
so enormous are the impressions they have left. 

The windows of the monastery command a charm- 
ing view over the Arch of Titus, the Palatine Hill, 
and the ruins of the Palace of the Cesars. Adjoining 
the convent are the remains of the Temple of Rome 
and Venus, facing the Colosseum, over which, and 
even including the Colosseum itself, the ambitious 
Olivetan Monks formerly stretched their hands and 
enclosed all within the convent wall. But under the 
pontificate of Nicholas v, in the fifteenth century, tho 
wall was demolished, and now their successors are 
themselves ejected. In one of the pleasantest rooms 
of this monastery the composer Liszt lived for some 
time, being himself a Catholic abbé. 


*.* Our illustration represents the convent of 
Santa Sabina on the Aventine. The gardens which 
surround it command magnificent views of the city, 
the Campagna, and the distant hills. It was granted 
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by Honorius 111 to Dominic in the year 1216 for the 
monks who enrolled themselves in the order which 
he founded, and it has been ever since regarded as 
the most hallowed home of the Dominicans. An 
edifice going back to the date of our Magna Charta 
would, in any other part of Europe, be regarded as 
possessing a very respectable antiquity. But in 
Rome this is only a first step into the past. Prior to 
its concession to the Dominicans, it had been for 
generations a stronghold of the great Savelli family, 
to which the Pope himself belonged, and many parts 
of the building remain exactly as they left it. It 
had previously been a palace of the Imperial period, 
the splendour of which is attested by the frescoes, 
mosaics, delicate carvings, and choice marbles in 
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which it abounds. But we have not even yet reached 
the period of its first erection. The palace had been 
a mansion when Rome was yet a republic. The 
subterranean chambers had been used as prisons. 
In a rudely scratched inscription yet remaining upon 
the wall, a prisoner invokes curses upon his enemies; 
another vows a sacrifice to Bacchus if he recovers his 
liberty. A skeleton found in one of the chambers 
darkly shadows forth the fate of one victim of Roman 
cruelty ; and skulls and bones seem to show that this 
was no uncommon termination of incarceration in 
these dungeons. Further back still, we find massive 


walls of peperino which formed part of the fortifica- 
tions commenced by Tarquinius Priscus, and com- 
pleted by Servius Tullius. 





THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 


A STORY OF THE CHINESE GREAT REBELLION, AND THE ‘‘ EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY.” 


BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN, AUTHOR OF “NEW JAPAN : THE LAND OF THB RISING SUN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XX1I.— DEATH AND BURIAL OF THE MANDARIN’S MOTHER, 


JT OO A-LEE and her father wero assiduous in 

their attentions at the bedside of their dying 
progenitor. Frequently but secretly they murmured 
prayers to the Almighty that her soul would be 
acceptable in his eyes, for sho had been a most 
exemplary wife and mother. Meng-kee had two 
older brothers, and according to the laws of con- 
sanguinity he was bound to look up to them as 
his superiors in the event of their mother’s demise. 
Accordingly they, in conformity with immemorial 
custom, removed the bed of their dying parent into 
the inner hall, placing it in the middle of the apart- 
ment, with her head lying eastward. In this position 
she remained for several days without much con- 
sciousness, when she breathed her last calmly and 
free from pain. 

As soon as this was observed, a little cotton wool 
was put into the nostrils to see if there was still 
breath to move it. No movement being perceptible, 
the body was laid out on a mat upon the floor, and 
covered with a shroud. The eldest son then took a 
porcelain bowl, into which he put two coins, and 
covered it with a cloth. With this he went into the 
garden to a picturesque pond in the middle, and 
throwing the coins into the water, dipped the bowl 
in and filled it. Returning to the hall, he washed 
the corpse, and afterwards gave orders to announce 
his mother’s death to all their kindred, and suspend 
a tablet at the portals of the entrance, inscribed with 
her name, age, and honours. 

These preliminaries having been done, the whole 
household assembled in the hall and commenced | 
wailing for the dead, most of them, both male and | 
female, casting off their ornaments, dishevelling 
their hair, and baring their feet, in token of their 
grief. The eldest son then presented a food-offering 
to the deceased, and poured a libation of wine at 
her feet. 

For three days the dutiful sons of the deceased lady 
remained by the side of her corpse, dressed in white 
sackcloth, which is the costume of grief and mourning 
amongst the Chinese, as it was with the ancient 
Jews. During that period the friends of the bereaved 
family visited them, also clothed in white mourning 





apparel, the texture of the female garb being finer / 


than that of the males, and all having white bandages 
round their heads. These mourners, on entering the 
chamber of the dead, joined their lamentations with 
those of the family, and afterwards silently took their 
departure. 

ecawhile an elegant coffin, made of scented 
wood, elaborately carved with flowers and gilded 
figures, was placed in the hall, upon which the 
visitors put tokens of respect for the deceased. On 
the third day these were removed, the lid taken off, 
and little packages of lime placed in the bottom and 
sides. Then the body was uncovered and dressed in 
the best robes worn in its lifetime, with a willow 
twig in the right hand, a fan and handkerchief in 
the left hand, bracelets on the arms, and ear-rings in 
the ears. At last a piece of money was put in the 
mouth, and the body placed in the coffin, which was 
afterwards hermetically sealed. 

After this the remains lay in state for “thrice 
seven” days, according to the ritual laid down by 
law. During that period there was an incessant 
arrival and departure of visitors, who came to con- 
dole with the family, and when these were persons oi 
distinction their presence was announced by three 
loud reports of fire-crackers. "When the twenty-one 
days had expired, there was a great assemblage of 
relatives, friends, and hired people to assist at the 
burial. 

As the funeral procession proceeded from the house 
along the streets, it was accompanied by a band of 
musicians, chiefly playing upon a kind of clarionet, 
who performed solemn dirges at intervals. ‘These 
were preceded by a person scattering paper money 
to buy the goodwill of malicious, wandering elves, 
that they might not molest the spirit of the deceased 
on its way to the grave. Following the musicians 
were men carrying ornamental banners and flags 
bearing inscriptions of a general nature, with notices 
to the people to retire aside from the procession. 
Then came a number of light wooden structures 
the shape of pavilions, each containing fruit, cakes, 
comfits, or animal food, as portions of the sacrifice, 
and one superbly decorated sent forth volumes 0 
fragrant incense. After the sacrificial viands came 4 
retinue of priests, preceded by lanterns showing the 
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name of their monastery, and an altar containing 
their implements of divination. Then followed some 
of the relatives and servants, the latter bearing trays 
of refreshments for the mourners. Next came a 
splendid shrine containing the family tablet of the 
dead, supported by her nephews and grandchildren, 
and surrounded by a number of boys and girls carry- 
ing baskets of flowers and little banners having 
appropriate devices. The coffin and mourners then 
brought up the chief feature of the procession, the 
former having a richly embroidered silk pall of 
many colours, with a fringe reaching nearly to tho 
ground, and carried by eight bearers. 

The cemetery being outside the walls of the city, 
the procession had to pass through one of the gates, 
where it was augmented by friends and sympathisers, 
attracted by respect or curiosity, until it stretched to 
more than half a mile in length, when it reached the 
burial-ground. The tomb was shaped like a pyra- 
mid, with an entrance for the coffin, which was not 
interred in a grave-pit, but placed on the surface of 
the ground. When this last part of the ceremony 
was performed, the chief mourner uttered the follow- 
ing prayer :— 

“T beg to announce to my parent, that sinco my 
mother cast off this world and departed, I shall 
cherish my grief to the end of my days; and have 
constantly kept it in my own breast morning and 
evening, yet sorrowing in vain. Having divined 
favourable auguries, with thankfulness I come here 
toa fortunate spot where the wind dwells, and the 
dragon’s pulse rests. On this auspicious day I take 
up the coffin and place it within the tomb. The 
form of the dead is there, but the spirit returns to 
the ancestral hall, where it will remain for thou- 
sands of generations. Being now settled in this 
place which is so beautiful and desirable, may you 
abundantly illuminate your posterity, that happiness 
and emoluments may be granted them, obtained by 
your goodness. Be pleased to regard this.” 

Having repeated this from a written scroll, he 
burned it, and then presented the sacrificial offer- 
ings, saying :—‘‘My parents are reposing quietly 
in their dark abode, the sextons have finished their 
work, the cypresses are freshly waving around, and 
I witu sincere feelings prostrate myself, begging to 
eccept the sacrifice of clean viands here spread out, 
and cause happiness to descend, through the merit 
of the living and the dea&, for ever upon this place.” 

Here the burial ceremony ended; the mourners 
returned to the family mansion, and the procession 
was dispersed. Then all the relatives of the deceased 
assembled in the ‘‘ Hall of Ancestors,’”’ where her 
tablet was formally installed among the congregation 
of tablets in the Jararium. This ancestral tablet was 
made of chestnut; twelve ¢tsun high to represent the 
twelve months, four fswn broad to denote the four 
seasons, and twelve fan thick to represent the twelve 
hours. The top was rounded to represent heaven, 
and the bottom flat, as the Chinese representation of 
the earth. The tablet was deposited on one of the 
shelves in the hall, where there were many others 
ranged in chronological order, the number gradually 
increasing downward, beginning with the founder of 
the family down to the last generation. In the 
back of the tablet a small square hole was dug cut, 
having a sliding cover, in which a paper was placed 
fiving the dates of the birth and death of the 
deceased, the number of her children, and where 
she was buried. An inscription of the same kind 





was afterwards placed on the tombstone, with the 
substitution of the family residence for the place of 
burial, the date when the interment took place, and 
the names of those who set it up. No sentimental 
inscriptions, like those on tombstones in European 
graveyards, such as lines of poetry, texts, records of 
labour, or biographical laudations, are ever found 
in China. Yet the Chinese never cease to reverence 
the memory of their ancestors, which is so persistent, 
and involves so much of devotion on their part, that 
it amounts to a kind of worship, unknown in any 
other nation on the earth. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—DEPARTURE FOR NANKING. 
Durine the burial ceremony at the tombs, Meng-kee 
observed, with some uneasiness, the Taiping emissary 
among the crowd of spectators. Their eyes met, and 
he gave the mandarin a significant glance, as if he 
would wish to speak with him. Thinking it best to 
do so, he nodded an assent, and after the service, 
stepping aside from the throng, whispered to him to 
meet him there on the following day at noon.* Punc- 
tually to the hour, Meng-kee and Cut-sing saluted 
each other in the retired Vale of the Tombs. Here 
they could converse without being heard by any 
eavesdropper, who might inform upon them. The 
mandarin was the first to open the conversation. 

‘‘ Well, Cut-sing,” he asked, in a friendly manner, 
‘‘ how have you and your companions fared since 
you left the Customs station, where you might have 
got into trouble if I had not come up in time to your 
relief?” 

‘“‘ Many thanks, honourable sir, to you for your help. 
I had, indeed, a narrow escape from being sent back 
to Peking, as our party heard afterwards that many 
had been punished for having articles from the 
plundered palace in their possession. It had the 
effect, however, of making us more careful in our 
movements, and we resolved to be practically what 
we had called ourselves, namely, traders; so when 
we arrived at Tien-tsin we sold all our merchan- 
dise, in case some spies might be watching us. We 
then left the city by twos and threes unobserved, and 
did not meet again until we reached Lin-tsing.” 

‘‘We stopped there also,’ Meng-keo remarked, 
assuming a grave expression of countenance; “ and 
its desolate aspect gave a sad pang to my heart; for 
there, in my younger days, I had some dearly- 
beloved friends, and when I went to seek for them 
their houses were in ruins, while they have either 
fallen victims in the fight, or fled for their lives. It 
produced in me such a revulsion of feeling, that I 
wished I had not espoused a cause that brought such 
desolation on the land.” 

‘Say not so, noble sir,” rejoined the Taiping 
emissary, in his blandest manner and tone of voice ; 
“such are the chances of war. Lin-tsing was 
garrisoned by the Tartar forces, who threatened to 
destroy our first northern legion on their campaign 
through the province of Shan-tung, and the Chung- 
wang sent a strong force to their relief, which dis- 
persed the enemy and destroyed their stronghold in 
that town. But this and other places will be 
restored when the Taiping rule is firmly established.” 

‘‘What you state certainly qualifies the conduct of 


* With the Chinese the day is divided into twelve parts, so that one of 
their hours is equal to two of ours. They have no native machine for 
reckoning by minutes or seconds, but they have a sundial ‘where the hour 
is divided into eight parts, corresponding to the subdivision of our 


quarters. From this division of time approximating to the European 
mode of reckoning, watches and clocks are greatly sought after by the 
wealthy people who can afford to purchase them, 
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your army, but it is plain that the peaceable and 
industrious inhabitants are the chief sufferers in this 
internecine strife, and the sooner it is brought to a 
close one way or the other, the better will it be for 
our distracted country.” 

“There is every prospect of that consummation 
taking place within a shért time. On my way this 
far along the canal I met with some of our friends 
who have lately come up the Yang-tsze Kiang, who 
report that nearly every city and town between Nan- 
king and the seacoast are in possession of our brave 
troops. The only place of importance not yet cap- 
tured is Shanghai, where the foreigners have a settle- 
ment and carry on a large trade. When that seaport 
is in our possession we will be able to have numerous 
war-junks to defend our posts from the attacks of the 
imperial gunboats. At present these are mostly in 
the southern harbours, refitting after the damage 
sustained in fighting the foreign ships, so that the 
Great River up to Nanking is free from their pre- 
sence. Now is the safest time we have yet had to 
navigate that mighty stream.” 

As the wily emissary dilated upon the successful 
progress of the gigantic rebel movement, our man- 
darin listened with great attention. He did not 
altogether trust to the accuracy of the intelligence, 
but the information picked up on his journey 
was in the main of similar purport, and favourable 
to the Taiping cause. From all this he concluded 
that the movement was reaching its crisis, and it was 
quite possible that it might succeed in overthrowing 
the Manchoo dynasty. With these impressions on 
his mind he spoke on the subject in a more confiden- 
tial manner than he had yet done. 

‘“‘This news,” he said, ‘‘ corroborates what I have 
already heard, and the imperialist generals are in 
great consternation at the victorious advance of your 
army on the wealthy seaport towns. Under these 
circumstances I will make no delay to reach Nanking 
and place my services at the disposal of your chiefs. 
Now that I have performed my duty in consigning 
the remains of my lamented mother to the tomb, I 
am free to take action in the matter. Say, Cut-sing, 
how would you advise me to proceed, for in this part 
of my journey you must be my guide.” 

‘‘ Honourable sir, you gladden my heart, and may 
depend upon my assistance in proceeding with safety 
to the southern capital. You need not make a day’s 
delay, for I have a boat in readiness to convey us 
comfortably thither, with a retired cabin for the 
accommodation of your daughter and a female 
attendant.” 

A slight frown stole over Meng-kee’s features at 
this assumption of Cut-sing’s that A-Lee would ac- 
company him. ‘‘I have no intention,” he replied, 
‘‘ of taking A-Lee into a besieged city, where dangers 
of many kinds may encompass a maiden.” 

‘You need have no fear in that respect, noble sir, 
for there are many fair women among the Taipings, 
who would welcome her and protect her from harm 
in their homes. This you may inform her, that the 
Chung-wang, our great commander of the forces, 
has a daughter of about her own age, who will 
receive her as a sister.” 

‘‘ Before I decide on this I must consult her, and 
will mention what you have stated; meanwhile we 
must part, you to make preparations for our journey, 
while I make arrangements to bid adieu to my 
kindred. The result I shall let you know to-morrow, 
when we meet in this place at the same hour.” 





On Meng-kee’s return to the family mansion he lost 
no time in having an interview with his daughter. 
He informed her of all that the emissary had said con- 
cerning the success of the Taiping movement, and 
the likelihood of his obtaining a high post in that 
service. Then he told her about his resolve to leavo 
for Nanking in a day or two, while she would 
remain with her kindred in Yang-chow. 

Here she interrupted him, saying, ‘Father! 
dearest father, you must not leave me behind. My 
fortunes-are yours. Besides, do not the Taiping 
God-worshippers believe in the .same tenets of 
Christianity that we do? And surely there are somo 
good women amongst them with whom I can 
associate, whose religious observances would accord 
more with my faith than the heathen rites and 
ceremonies of this household.” 

Upon saying this, Loo A-Lee buried her face in her 
father’s breast, and gave vent to sobs and tears. 

‘Be calm, my child,” he whispered; “this point 
was discussed between Cut-sing and myself; anid, 
strange to say, he had settled it in his own mind 
that you were to come with me, by stating that he 
had engaged a comfortable boat, having a private 
cabin for your special accommodation.” 

“Then he is not such a disagreeable man as I 
took him for,” she said, lifting up her head and 
looking at her father through her tears, with a smile 
upon her face; ‘‘he knows that I am an affec- 
tionate, dutiful daughter, who would sacrifice her 
best interests for those of her parent, and share with 
him all his sorrows and dangers.” 

“T know that well, my beloved child; but was 
afraid to take you among a community while as yet 
I can only guess at their social condition from hear- 
say, and that is conflicting. However, he assured 
me that there were many ladies among the Taipings 
who would welcome and protect you from harm. So 
we shall say nothing more about it, and at onco 
prepare to pursue our journey to Nanking.” 

Excuses were made to their relatives by father and 
daughter that they intended to visit some friends in 
the neighbouring town of Kwa-chow at the entrance 
of the Grand Canal, which were accepted without 
suspicion. On the following day Meng-keo met 
Cut-sing according to appointment, when tho emis- 
sary rejoiced within himself at the prospect of boing 
on familiar terms with A-Lee, and so enabled to 
try all his blandishments to win her affections. 

In due course the party got safely on board the 
passenger boat, A-Lee having dispensed with the 
servant hired at Tung-chow, for Cut-sing had en- 
gaged a woman favourable to the Taiping cause to 
attend uponher. As the heats of autumn had passed 
away by this time, the internal arrangements of the 
cabins were made comfortable to withstand the 
winter frosts. In these the Chinese depend entirely 
for warmth on quilted cotton bed furniture, and long 
robes, sometimes lined with fur. A-Lee and her 
attendant occupied the small after-cabin, where she 
could recline on a cushioned sofa, with a small work- 
table by her side. Meng-kee and Cut-sing sat in 
the chief cabin on arm-chairs—these being chiefly 
used in China—at the sides of a large table, intended 
for a goodly number of passengers. There they sat 
smoking their long-stemmed brass pipes, and chatting 
away in a friendly manner. 

On this section of the canal there was more traffic 
than they had hitherto seen. Junks of various sizes 
were passing to and fro with passengers and pro- 
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duce, chiefly in transit between the depdts at its 
junction and the upper reaches of the river. Greater 
speed than usual was also maintained by the boat- 
men in taking advantage of the temporary absence 
of the legitimate authorities, placed there in ordinary 
times to check smugglizg in contraband articles, 
among which were firearms and munitions of war. 
A practical eye covid see that some of the vessels 
were of foreign build, or as they are termed lorchas, 
with the unmistakable presence of foreigners in 
command, who carried on a lucrative traffic with the 
Taipings. By nightfall our travellers arrived at 
Kwa-chow. 
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GROUP OF BRITISH FUNGI. 


HERE are a great many of the fungi which are 

commonly found in Britain that are as wholesome 
and as palatable as the common mushroom (Agaricus 
campéstris), but, unfortunately, only a few persons 
comparatively are sufficiently acquainted with the 
various kinds to be able to distinguish those which 
are poisonous from those which are edible. The 
Rey. M. J. Berkeley, one of our best fungologists, 
has for many years endeavoured to instruct the pub- 
lic in this matter by able and well-illustrated papers 
in the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,”’ and by other means, 
more especially by inducing persons to offer prizes 
for the best collections of the edible and poisonous 
species. Hence, for several years now exhibitions 
have taken place in the month of October at the 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at South 
Kensington, and on each occasion very good and in- 
teresting collections have been produced. At these ex- 
hibitions Mr. Berkeley has been present, and has given 
an interesting and instructive short lecture on the 
value of these vegetable productions as food, many 
of which are exceedingly abundant at a time of the 
year when there are comparatively few other vege- 
tables. They occur in all parts of the world, but 
abound most where the air is moist, with a tolerable 
degree of warmth. 

These edible fungi vary greatly in flavour, and are 
very nutritious from the great amount of nitrogen 
Which they contain. During the American Civil 
War, fungi formed for a considerable time the chief 
support of the Southern army. 

While, however, some species afford the most 
delicious articles of food, others are deleterious even 
when taken in small quantities. It is probable that 
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the number of esculent species is far more numerous 
than is usually supposed; but, as accidents are not 
unfrequent from confounding species altogether, or 
mixing poisonous kinds with those which are whole- 
some, they are far more neglected in this country 
than they deserve. Yet many of them are of great 
beauty and elegance of form and colour. 

Of the British fungi, Mr. Berkeley considers that 
there are at least forty edible kinds. Among these 
(besides the common mushroom) are the Parasol 
mushroom (Agdricus procerus), a large and most 
excellent kind, not uncommon on hedge-banks and 
in dry pastures, and which may be seen sometimes in 
Covent Garden Market; the Honey-coloured mush- 
room (Agaricus mélleus), very common on the dead 
trunks of trees; the Oyster mushroom (Agdricus 
ostredtus), always found on the trunks of trees; 
Agaricus delicidsus, frequently found in pine woods; 
Agaricus violaceus, of a beautiful violet colour; two 
species of Coprinus—viz., C. comdtus, a kind very 
common in gardens, and C. atramentdrius, which 
grows on the trunks of trees, the juice of which is 
so dark that it is sometimes used for ink,—and it is 
also a very good substitute for sepia in drawing,* and 
very commonly this kind is used with others for 
making ketchup; the Champignon (Mardsmius 
orcades), one of the very best of the esculent fungi, 
found on hedge banks, in upland pastures, and on 
sheep commons, particularly in those patches called 
“fairy rings;” the Boletus edilis, considered by 
most people an excellent article of food, and in 
Hungary preferred to the mushroom ; the Vegetable 
Beefsteak (Fistulina hepatica), which grows on the 
trunks of old oak trees, and sometimes acquires a 
very large size; two or three species of Clavaria; 
the large Puff-ball (Zycopérdon bovista), which is one 
of the best of fungi, if eaten when quite young, cut 
in slices and fried; the Morel (Alorchélla esculenta) ; 
and the rare but much-prized Truffle ( Zibereibarium). 

Every year many accidents occur from the use of 
fungi,{ and Mr. Berkeley says he is ‘‘ often asked for 
some general characters by which the bad may be 
distinguished from the good. It is impossible, how- 
ever,” he continues, ‘‘ to give any satisfactory answer, 
and we must trust to experience, without which, 
indeed, we should be subject every day to trouble in 
respect to other objects of use. The field mushroom,” 
Mr. Berkeley adds, ‘‘ assumes so many forms that it 
is impossible to assign any characters that shall em- 
brace all; and the hot-bed mushroom is different 
again from these. The bright, rosy tint of the gills, 
and the absence of any yellow stain when bruised, 
are the surest indications. The test of a silver spoon 
is fallacious. As a general rule, no one would cat 
fungi which have a revolting smell; and if they 





* T have recently seen drawings, made some years ago, which remain 
quite unchanged. 

+ The*following appeared in the “ Pall Mall Gazette” of the 26th 
September, 1873 :—‘‘Some useful advice on the subject of mushrooms 
was given by Mr. Justice Denman in the Central Court on Wednesday, 
on the occasion of the grand jury throwing out a bill of indictment 
against a gardener who was charged with murdering a fellow-servant by 
giving her poizonous mushrooms to eat. Although there was no reason 
to suppose that the prisoner had any felonious intention in giving the 
deceased the mushrooms, yet three persons were dangerously poisoned 
by them, and one of them actually died ; the fungi being so much like 
mushrooms that even a skilled witness saw nothing in them to dis- 
tinguish them from those articles of food. Mr. Justice Denman thought 
it was desirable that these facts should be thoroughly well published and 
known. It appeared that mushrooms growing under trees were danger- 
ous, because, as he (Mr. Justice Denman) supposed, they were fed on 
decayed roots which were perhaps tainted with poison. That being so, 
added ,the judge, let everybody beware of eating mushrooms which grow 
under trees.” [The remarks of the learned judge do noti ndicate either 
a very accurate or an extensive knowledge of the subject. } 
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leave, when tasted, a hot sensation in the mouth and 
throat, they should be used with caution. Two, how- 
ever, which are acrid are yet excellent articles of 
food, viz., Hydnum repandum and Cantharéllus cibdrius. 
With such species it is a good practice to slice them 
into hot water, and press the slices in a cloth before 
stewing.” 

Professor Bentley (the Professor of Botany at 
King’s College, London) gives the following “general 
characters by which the edible and poisonous species 
of fungi may, as a rule (but not an unerring one), be 
distinguished. Edible mushrooms: 1. Grow solitary 
in dry airy places. 2. Are generally white or 
brownish. 8. Have a compact brittle flesh. 4. Do 
not change colour, when cut, by the action of the 
air, 5. Juicewatery. 6. Odouragreeable. 7. Taste 
not bitter, acrid, salt, or astringent. Poisonous 
mushrooms: 1. Grow in clusters, it woods, and dark 
damp places. 2. Usually with bright colours. 3. 
Flesh tough, soft, and watery. 4. Acquire a brown, 
green, or blue tint when cut and exposed to the air. 
5. Juice often milky. 6. Odour commonly powerful 
and disagreeable. 7. Have an acrid, abtringent, 
acid, salt, or bitter taste. Tt is best to avoid all 
fungi which have arrived at their full development 
or show any sigtis of change; and by soaking doubt- 
ful fungi cut in slices for about an hour in vinegar 
and afterwards washing them in boiling water, they 
may, it is stated, be rendered harmless.” 

With regard to tho uso of fungi, Mr. Berkeley 
suggests that in goneral ‘‘ they should be eaten with 
moderation, and with plenty of bread to secure suffi- 
cient maceration. In case of accident, a strong 
mustard emetic should be taken immediately, and 
medical advice called in. The narcotic symptoms 
and attendant inflammation of the intestines are too 
grave to be trifled with by domestic medicine. If, 
however, medical aid is not at hand, the system must 
be kept up with chlorine, ether, brandy, and other 
stimulants; and if diarrhoea and painful colic, as 
often happens, are urgent symptoms, opium must be 
given freely. The narcotic symptoms, except from 
the use of such fungi as the Fly Agaric, are seldom 
predominant.” 

The Fly Agaric (Agaricus muscdrius, or, as itis now 
generally called, Amanita muscdria) is a very beauti- 
ful scarlet species, studded with white or yellow 
warts, which is common in beech woods in this 
country. It is one of the most poisonous of our 
native fungi, producing intoxication if eaten. Its 
narcotic properties, indeed, are so strong that in some 
countries it is employed, mixed with the juice of 
cranberries, to produce intoxication. 

A number of illustrations of British fungi, very 
carefully and accurately drawn by Mr. Worthington 
Smith, will be found in the department of the South 
Kensington Museum containing the Food Collection 
(now, 1 believe, at the branch museum at Bethnal 
Green). In looking at these drawings, however, tho 
public should bear in mind that they are drawn to a 
seale considerably above the natural size, though this 
is not stated, as it should have been, on the draw- 
ings. 

Though several excellent and well-illustrated works 
on fungi have been published, yet we still want a 
very cheap illustrated manual for wide circulation 
amongst cottagers and others, and for placing in 
every village school, in the hope of thus instructing 
the masses on a subject of great importance. 

D. W. 
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THE OCTOPUS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
ck octopus is called the eke by the Hervey 


Islanders, the fee by the Tahitians and Samoans, 
In the shallow waters of our reefs young octopi 
abound. At this stage of their history they are 
known as maort, and are eagerly sought for by 
women and children as a delicacy. The large 
cuttle-fish which call forth the energy and daring 
of the islanders, and excite the superstition of a fev, 
ard kiown as eke tapairu, t.e., ‘divine octopi.” The 
fisherman who catches one of these becomes famous 
amongst hiscountrymen. The octopus is a universal 
article of diet amongst the South Sea Islanders. It 
has been disputed in Europe whether the octoprs 
ever attacks htiman beings. No native of Polynesia 
doubts the fact. A fisherman never goes alone in 
quest of octopi; he has always a trusty friend in the 
canoe to take care of it. In case of peril, this friend 
anchors the canoe, and dives down to the assistance 
of his companion. A native of Maiigiia, Well known 
to the writer, one morning went with a companion 
to dive for cuttle-fish. According to custom, he 
had a knife, and a small quantity of slacked lime 
wrapped up in a leaf of the Dracena terminalis, sus- 
pended from his neck. A stout stake of ironwood 
was in his hand. On reaching the bottom le saw in 
a crevice of the coral the eyes of a large octopis 
glaring upon him, but ere he could attack it, a 
discharge of sepia hid the sea-monster from sight. 
Unluckily for him, doth his hands grasped the stake. 
To his horror, he suddenly felt the octopus running 
up his back and firmly clasping, his arms. Being 4 
very pewerfiil man, he struggled hard to releasi 
himself, but to no purpose whatever. To add to 
his terror, one of the tentacula had got across his 
open eye, so that he had but one (the left) for use. 
Almost bereft of his senses, he quietly remained 
where he was, hoping that his companion woull 
descend to his assistance. Moments seemed houts. 
At length his friend, wearied with waiting, ex- 
pressed a little cocoa-nut oil on the surface of the sea, 
and then peering down, perceived the peril the fisher- 
man was in. Diving to the bottom, he put his left 
hand behind his back, and firmly grasping his knife 
in his right hand, quickly severed the tentacula which 
pinioned the poor man. The octopus, not relishing 
this treatment, made off. Both natives now rose 
to the surface and got ashore. The original diver 
was much exhausted, blood oozing from his eyes and 
ears. He had drunk large quantities of sea-water. 
His nervous system received a shock from which it 
never recovered. The sight of the right eye was 
destroyed. A few months afterwards he died. The 
offending cuttle-fish did not exceed six or seven feet 
in length. 

In a neighbouring island, the shallow waters of 
the reef are enclosed with stone fences, like meadows 
in the north of England. Openings are made, where, 
at low tide, fishermen, with large scoop nets, catch 
the imprisoned fish when endeavouring to escape. 
Occasionally the grated nut* of the noble Barring- 
tonia tree is plentifully scattered over the enclosed 
waters as fish poison, without, however, affecting 
the value of the fish as food. The smaller fish 
speedily float on the surface dead; the larger and 
more vigorous fish are only partially stupefied by 





* The only name in the Hervey dialect for “heart” is“ utu,” which 
on account of the similarity of shape, is also the name of the fruit of 
the Barringtonia tree. 
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the poison. The delight of the natives (in which I 
have often shared) is to chase these larger fish, and 
strike them with a piece of stout hoop iron. On the 
day of an “ora,” or “ fish-poisoning,” Captain : 
attracted by the sight of hundreds of men, women, 
and children enjoying the sport, put on a pair of 
immense sea-boots, and strode into the midst of the 
merry throng; but passing too close to a hollow in 
the coral, to his astonishment, both his legs were 
suddenly embraced by a large octopus. My friend 
could not move an inch. The grasp of the fish 
tightened. Alarmed now for his safety, he shouted 
lustily for help. Friendly natives soon released him 
from this awkward predicament by cutting off the 
tentacula which made him captive. 

The fish-poison referred to does not sensibly affect 
the octopus, but slacked coral lime instantaneously 
kills it. 

The ancient classical fable of the Lernean hydra 
slain by Hercules, and which is. called his ‘‘ second 
labour,”’ is doubtless merely an exaggerated descrip- 
tion of some actual contest with a gigantic octopus, 
the bile with which Hercules poisoned his arrows 
being the well-known sepia, and the ninth, or im- 
mortal head, being the true head of the cephalopod. 
It is interesting to know that while the tentacula 
possess wondrous strength, the head—which is the 
only vulnerable part—is soft, extremely sensitive, 
and easily destroyed by inserting the fingers of the 
left hand into the mouth, and with the other tearing 
it asunder. The fish immediately dies, and the 
tentacula relax. 

Sperm whales feed exclusively on cuttle-fish. 

The full-grown fish was anciently regarded as a 
divinity in several of the South Sea Islands. Hence 
the common name for these large ones, *‘ eke tapairu,”’ 
or ‘‘divine cuttle-fish.” At Rarotonga, the cuttle- 
fish was the special deity of the reigning Makea 
family down to the subversion of idolatry. The 
superstition gained support from a remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with a pool of water near the 
usual landing-place, where passing vessels fill their 
empty casks. Although usually clear as crystal, at 
certain phases of the moon it becomes so inky that 
no one can use it. This is doubtless owing to the 
presence of cuttle-fish, which go there to spawn. 

From time to time we have heard stories of 
enormous octopi being seen extending their terrible 
arms over the shelving coral bottom of the ocean. 
One day, Ngakian came ashore on the weather side 
of Mangaia, where he had been fishing, saying that 
he had just seen a monstrous cuttle-fish at the bottom 
of the sea, some little distance outside the breakers. 
He was chaffed for not trying to catch the prize, but 
he persisted that all he had stated as to its size was 
true. Knowing the tendency of the native mind to 
exaggeration I have always pooh-poohed such stories, 
regarding them as the offspring of fear mingled with 
superstition. 

A singular-looking lichen, used by native doctors 
asan outward application, is called the ‘‘ octopus,” 
on account of its resemblance to that fish. It is 
usually five or six inches in diameter. 

Five men one day went diving for cuttle-fish. A 
number of small ones had been obtained, when Oiri, 
one of the divers, caught sight of an immense fellow 
hiding in a hole at the bottom. Although he re- 
peatedly dived, he failed to secure the prize. Even- 
tually, however, one of his companions stabbed the 
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put into the canoe, Oiri remarked, ‘‘ We will feast 
on this big fellow when our work is done.” This 
was satisfactory to all parties. They went on diving 
and caught a great many more, but none comparable 
to the large one. The sun was now low in the 
horizon, so the fishermen went ashore to divide the 
spoil, and expected to feast upon the “eke tapairu”’ 
(‘‘divine* cuttle-fish”’). But the wily Oiri had 
changed his mind, and said that as he first saw the 
fish it was his, and he wanted to present it as tribute 
to his chief. His companions sullenly acquiesced. 
The smaller cuttle-fish were divided out, and Oiri 
marched off in triumph. 

But his triumph was short; for the discontented 
fishermen remembered that if Oiri first sighted and 
dived for the great cuttle-fish, it was Viringa’s strong 
hand that killed it. They resolved on revenge. One 
of the divers (named Atoro) soon after paid Oiri a 
visit, and earnestly invited him to come over to his 
part of the island to live awhile with his old friends, 
the cuttle-fish divers. So pressing was Atoro, and 
so seemingly kind, that Oiri unwisely consented to 
accompany him that same evening. It was dusk 
when they set out. The suspicions of Oiri were 
aroused by their meeting on the way a number of 
armed men, all friends of Atoro, cooking taro.t| To 
allay his fears Atoro gave him his wooden sword to 
carry. Onward gloomily trudged Oiri, pathetically 
chanting an old song about brother fighting brother 
on a celebrated battle-field. Ere the song was con- 
cluded, Atoro snatched the wooden sword out of his 
hand, and with it despatched his victim. And for 
what? Merely for being deprived of a taste of an 
immense cuttle-fish ! 

Not long afterwards the gospel of peace was 
brought to Mangaia, and in the inscrutable pro- 
vidence of God, this same cruel Atoro became one of 
the early converts. 








cuttle-fish with a long pointed stake. On its being 
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* The cuttle-fish was not worshipped on Mangaia, 


+ Warriors on a killing expedition ate with their weapons in their 
hands in the open air, 


AUTUMN VIOLETS. 


HEN swallows have departed, 
And wreaths of crimson leaves 
Are twined around the empty nests 
Beneath the cottage eaves ; 
When pallid sunlights faintly shine 
Where fading roses glow, 
How sweetly in the year’s decline 
The autumn violets blow! 


When all the corn is garnered, 
And all the work is done, 
God gives us back the early joys 
That bloomed when life begun ; 
Nor shall we mourn the gayer flowers 
That perished long ago, 
Tf in these later day of ours 
The autumn violets blow. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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LuTuHer FestivAt AT SoNNENBERG.—At Sonnenberg, near 
Coburg, a place associated with various memorable periods in 
the history of the great Reformer, there was a national festival 
this summer. Speeches were delivered, and the assembled mul- 
titudes joined in singing the grand hymn “Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,” which had a most solemn and imposing effect. But 
lighter and gayer revelry abounded on the festive occasion. The 
skopes were covered with booths as for a fair, and all sorts of 
amtisements were carried on. Near the village inn a group of 
monks sat at a table selling indulgences, at fixed prices, accord- 
ing-to the nature and heinousness of the crimes specified on a 
list.. This historical satire caused much amusement. The 
weather was warm, and it was droll to see the thirsty monks 
passing the beer-mug round in the midst of their busy traffic. 
At one juncture a cry was raised that “Luther was coming.” 
Some mounted knights rode up, escorting the Reformer, at 
whose appearance the popish traffickers vanished. A Herr 
Albrecht, personating Luther, and making a very good likeness, 
in appearance and manner as well as dress, delivered an address 
befitting the scene. The thorough zest with which the farce 
was entered into by the people proved that Luther’s work was 
well understood, and that his name is yet a word of power in 
the Fatherland. 


CANDLEsTICKs. — The following advertisement is from an 
English Ritualistic newspaper :—‘‘ A missionary shortly going 
abroad to take charge of a poor district, would feel very grateful 
for the gift of any of the following to take with him: Sacra- 
mental vessels, altar cross, candlesticks, and set of coloured 
stoles.” We have a couple of old candlesticks to spare : for the 
rest apply elsewhere.—New York Independent. 


Mrs. SOMERVILLE DESCRIBED BY Marra Epcrwortn.—In 
a letter to a friend, dated Beechwood Park, January 17th, 1822, 
Miss Edgeworth wrote :—‘‘ We have spent two days pleasantly 
here with Dr. Wollaston, our own dear friend, Mrs. Marcet, 
and the Somervilles. Mrs. Somerville is the lady who, 
Laplace says, is the only woman who understands his works. 
She draws beautifully, and while her head is among the stars, 
her feet are firm upon the earth. Mrs. Somerville is little, 
slightly made, fairish hair, pink colour, small, grey, round, 
intelligent, smiling eyes, very pleasing countenance, remarkably 
soft voice, strong, but well-bred Scotch accent ; timid, not 
disqualifying timid, but naturally modest, yet with a degree of 
self-possession through it which prevents her being in the 
least awkward, and gives her all the advantage of her under- 
standing ; at the same time, that it adds a prepossessing charm 
to her manner, and takes off all dread of her superior scientific 
learning.” 


Srecrrum ANALYSIS ANNOUNCED.—One bright morning 
Dr. Wollaston came to pay us a visit in Hanover Square, 
saying, ‘I have discovered seven dark lines crossing the solar 
spectrum, which I wish to show you ;” then, closing the 
window shutters so as to leave only a narrow line of light, he 
put a small glass prism into my hand, telling me how to hold 
it. I saw them distinctly. I was among the first, if not the 
very first, to whom he p ee these lines, which were the 
origin of the most wonderful series of cosmical discoveries, and 
have proved that many of the substances of our globe are also 
constituents of the sun, the stars, and even of the nebule. Dr. 
Wollaston gave me the little prism, which is doubly valuable, 
being of glass manufactured at Munich by Frannhofer, whose 
table of dark lines has now become the standard of comparison 
in that marvellous science, the work of many illustrious men, 
brought to perfection by Bunsen and Kirchhoff.— Mary 

Yomerville, 


EmIGRANTS.—A correspondent of the ‘*Times” in New Zea- 
land gives an amusing account of the classes of emigrants that 
arrive since free passages have been in vogue: ‘‘I see that the 
tide of emigration from the United Kingdom is setting in this 
direction. It is quite time that it should. We have ample 
room and remunerative employment for a very much larger num- 
ber of men than are in the colony, and fresh resources are daily 
developing as the public works progress. There seems to be a 
fear in England that the best men of the old country are mov- 
ing away to the new. The experience out here is that we have 
a very fair share of an inferior quality of biped among our im- 
ports. A few days ago the following notice appeared in one of 





our leading papers :—‘ There is probably some subtle pleasure 
in our immigration agents in England making up their invoices 
of assisted immigrants, in those neat and compendious forns 
which are faithfully reproduced by the officers in charge at the 
various barracks, both before and after the arrival of our intend. 
ing colonists. Thus, three carpenters, two school teachers, fif- 
teen farm labourers, two clerks, one artist. ‘These no doubt 
look better than when afterwards re-assorted and re-classified, 
somewhat after the following manner :—One baked potato man, 
two umbrella menders, five ‘habitual drunkards, one showman, 
two thimble-riggers, two cork-cutters, one feather-dresser, two 
doll’s-eye makers, one ‘‘ Chelsea bruiser,” three loafers (pure 
and simple), two good men and true. Then the beautifully 
indefinite description of ‘‘ three married couples and fifteen ser. 
vant girls,” divided, probably on their own representations, into 
so many housemaids, cooks, and nurses, leaves no excuse for 
more particular inquiry. Itmust yet bean open question which 
country is most benefited by the importation of these people.’ ” 


DarwinisM.—Any one of Mr. Darwin’s books, admirable 
though they all are, consists but in the setting forth of a multi. 
tude of indeterminate problems. He proves in the most beau. 
tiful manner that each flower of an orchid is adapted to some 
insect which frequents and fertilizes it, and these adaptations 
are but a few cases of those immensely numerous ones which 
have occurred throughout the life of plants and animals. But 
why orchids should have been formed so differently from other 
plants, why anything, indeed, should be as it is, rather than in 
some of the other infinitely numerous possible modes of exist- 
ence, he can never show. The origin of everything that exisis 
is wrapped up in the past history of the universe. At some one 
or more points of past time there must have been arbitrary 
determinations which led to the production of things as they 
are.—‘‘ Principles of Science,” by W. S. Jevons. 


KNOWLEDGE ON EARTH INCOMPLETE.—No one can have 
lived long without experiencing sorrowful events of which the 
significance is inexplicable. Butif we cannot succeed in avoit- 
ing contradiction in our notions of elementary geometry, can we 
expect that the ultimate purposes of existence shall present 
themselves to us with perfect clearness? I can see nothing to 
forbid the notion that ina higher state of intelligence much that 
is now obscure may become clear. We perpetually find our- 
selves in the position of finite minds attempting infinite pro- 
blems, and can we be sure that where we see contradiction, an 
infinite intelligence might not discover perfect logical harmony ! 
—‘* Principles of Science,” by W. S. Jevons. 

GARIBALDI ON Perrarncu.—The ‘Cologne Gazette” gave 
the following letter which Garibaldi sent to the ex-General Bor- 
done on the occasion of the Petrarch celebration :—‘*‘ Caprera, 
July 1.—My dear General,— 

* Di vivi inferno (Roma)! Un gran miracol fla, 
Se Cristo teco alfine non s’adira.’ 
{Hell of the living! (speaking of Rome). It would be a 
great wonder if Christ were not at length enraged at thee. | 
These glorious verses of the great poet of Vaucluse show the 
anti-clerical character of his immortal genius. Petrarch is 
certainly, as well as Dante, one of the most powerful of the great 
pioneers who have undermined the abominable structure of 
superstition to its very foundations at atime when all kinds of 
inquisitors wasted human flesh with as much zeal as only the 
man-eaters of the cannibal islands can develop.—GaAniBALDI.” 


Sparrows.—The sparrow is, I believe, the only bird that is 
a voluntary inhabitant with man—lives in his society, and is his 
constant attendant, following him wherever he fixes his resi- 
dence. It becomes immediately an inhabitant of the new farm- 
house, in a lonely place or recent enclosure, or even in an 
island ; will accompany man into the crowded city, and build 
and feed there in content, unmindful of the noise, the smoke 
of the furnace, or the steam-engine, where even the swallow 
and the marten, that flock around him in the country, are 
scared by the tumult and leave him: but the sparrow, though 
begrimed with soot, does not forsake him ; feeds on his food, 
rice, potatoes, or almost any other extraneous substance lie 
may find in the street ; looks to him for his support, and is 
maintained almost entirely by the industry and providence of 
man. It is not known in a solitary and independent state.-- 
Journal of w Naturalist, 





